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After  the  Storm 

Jo- Ann  Ledger 


A million  tiny  ballerinas  pirouetted  across  the  cold 
tin  roof, 

and  the  chimes,  speaking  to  each  other  in  a murmur, 
whispered  tantalizing  secrets. 

One  voice. 

Silence  came,  bringing  a serene  beauty 
as  if  one,  last  pure  note  had  sounded, 
and  hung,  quivering  for  a fleeting  moment 
in  the  dampened  air. 
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Original  charcoal  drawing  by 
Cynthia  Warso 


Just  Not  Fast  Enough 

Glen  Brown 

I tied  a league  ball  in  it,  roped  it 
around  twice  with  jute  twine  and  greased  it 
with  Vaseline  before  putting  it  between 
my  mattress  and  box  spring  each  fall. 

By  April,  my  baseball  glove 
molded  for  another  season. 

When  spring  came,  the  days  rang: 

"Hey,  batter,  batter;  swing,  batter,  swing!" 

I swung  a Duke  Snyder  Adirondack, 
but  I was  Louis  Aparicio  at  the  plate — 
a singles  hitter  and  fast, 
a sure  steal  on  the  base  paths. 

In  one  game,  the  rain  fouled-up 
my  fifth  stealing  attempt, 
and  second  base  became  a buoy. 

My  father  and  I navigated 

out  of  the  bog  in  our  new  '64  Oldsmobile, 

until  he  asked  about  my  muddy  spikes... 

We  torpedoed  across  traffic 

and  slid  across  shoals.  He  popped  the  trunk, 

hurled  my  spikes  high  in  the  air. 

I watched  them  descend, 

the  long,  white  laces  twisting 

in  slow  motion,  my  mitt  tied  to  them. 

They  hit  the  street  with  a dull  splash, 
and  I held  my  breath  an  instant, 
an  eternity;  as  if  dreaming,  I dodged 
the  gloom  of  headlights  bearing  down 
in  an  attempt  to  swipe.  The  whole  season 
disappeared  beneath  a semi-trailer 
five  times. 


Age  Echo 

Bill  Hennessey 

Sitting,  fire  going  out, 

children  gone,  somewhere, 

but  in  the  bones  of  this  house 

their  voices  call  me, 

this  sore  body,  to  chase  them, 

read  stories,  find  the  energy, 

to  fulfill  the  desire 

not  to  stay  young, 

but  to  continue  listening. 


Sun  City 

Kerm  Hartmann 

A druid  may  shudder 

in  the  shade  of  a saguaro 

cactus  when  a Conestoga 

wagon  wheel  loosens 

from  the  axle,  plunges 

off  the  plateau  crest 

of  flat-topped  mesas 

among  the  cholla  and  palo  verde, 

rolls  and  crashes 

into  the  desert  valley  dust. 

The  dust  settles,  and  there 
is  Sun  City,  a gyroscopic 
design;  the  smokes  imitate 
avenues,  radiate 
from  the  hub;  the  electric 
foliage  creeps  forth. 

Back  East,  where  I'm  from — 
a suburb  of  Ephesus  near 
the  cloverleaf  off-ramp 
of  prime  meridian  where 
dutch  elm  disease 
defoliated  the  block 
and  property  values  plummeted 
and  I packed  my  grocery  bags 
and  pointed  my  cigarettes 
toward  the  sun. 

Sun  City.  Air  conditioned 

wives  without  children, 

where  plants  have  scales 

instead  of  leaves — 

and  let  Fagan  teach  survival  tactics 

to  the  nocturnal  creatures 

beyond  the  perimeter 

of  my  backyard  swimming  pool. 

Please  deal  those  Pinochle 
cards,  and  praise  my  pension 
check;  there's  no  snow 
or  slush  in  the  parking 
lot  of  my  retirement. 


Insignificance 

Adrianne  Alvarez 


Oh  blue  boy 
so  young  and  taken 
by  me. 

Swept  in  your  groove  by  a turn  of  the  wind. 

Blown  west-ward 

down  a street... 

eyes  meet. 

And  the  earth  sings  melodious  for  ten  seconds  today. 
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Bob  Rivoire 


My  Dream 

Mark  Rake 

Most  people  attending  college  have  dreams.  They  have 
dreams  of  the  future,  of  finding  the  right  person  and  achieving 
success.  For  me,  however,  college  inspires  a very  different  sort  of 
dream,  one  which  haunts  me  every  night  of  every  quarter.  It  is  a 
nightmare,  a nightmare  that  writhes  in  my  stomach  like  a living 
thing,  clawing  at  my  ribcage  and  squeezing  my  bowels.  Again  and 
again  its  relentless,  irrational  scenario  repeats  in  my  mind,  and  it 
goes  a little  something  like  this: 

The  night  is  clear  and  cold  as  I drive  south  on  Lorraine  Road. 
Class  starts  in  five  minutes,  so  I gun  the  engine  as  the  White  Hen 
store  passes  me.  Rows  of  apartment  buildings  flash  at  the  edge  of 
my  vision  as  my  car  squeals  into  third  gear.  After  a few  seconds  the 
road  rises  and  I find  I have  run  fresh  out  of  roadway;  before  me 
Twenty- Second  Street  cuts  off  Lorraine  as  abruptly  as  a razor 
intersecting  a throat.  I slam  on  the  brakes  and  grind  to  a halt  at  the 
stop  sign.  Express  trains  of  dense  traffic  thunder  through  all  four 
lanes.  I check  my  watch:  three  minutes  before  class.  In  order  to 
reach  school  I must  make  a left  turn  into  the  far  right  lane.  I sit  and 
watch  helplessly  as  the  endless  stream  of  cars  shoots  past,  and  I 
search  frantically  for  the  slightest  opening. 

Two  minutes  until  class.  I clutch  the  wheel  in  a death-grip, 
my  palms  slick  with  sweat.  My  desperation  mounting  into  frenzy,  I 
realize  I have  no  choice  but  to  chance  it.  My  intestines  tensing  like 
a steel  spring,  I blast  forward  across  the  oncoming  lanes.  For  one 
brief  instant  I can  see  a sweet,  clear  shot  into  the  far  right  lane. 

Then,  with  a sickening  gasp,  my  engine  seizes  up  in  an  eternal 
millisecond  of  hesitation  that  floods  my  gut  with  a liquid  despair. 
Hanging  there  in  limitless  Time,  I catch  the  glare  of  headlights  in  the 
rear- view  mirror,  flying  toward  me  like  the  burning  fist  of  God 
encased  in  steel  and  chrome... 

The  smells  of  alcohol  and  its  fellow  antiseptics  nudge  me 
awake.  A tangle  of  colored  tubes  winds  all  around  me  like  a jungle 
of  rainbow  vines.  My  head  feels  stuffed  with  cotton,  cotton  dipped 
in  ammonia.  I try  to  speak  but  I can't  feel  my  tongue.  I try  to  move: 
nothing.  Panic  welling  up  like  bile  on  a one-way  trip,  I peer  through 
the  thick  plastic  web;  there,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  my  parents  stare 
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at  me  with  expressions  of  naked  horror.  A middle-aged  man,  totally 
and  strikingly  bald,  is  speaking  to  them  in  soft,  comforting  tones. 

My  mother  suddenly  breaks  down  and  begins  crying  uncontrollably. 
My  father  puts  his  great,  strong  arm  around  her  and  pulls  her  close. 
He  looks  at  the  ground  as  she  sobs,  looks  back  up  at  me,  then  slowly 
shakes  his  head.  "Doctor  Hundt,"  Dad  says,  voice  cracking,  "are 
you  saying  you  lost  aU  your  hair  by  the  time  you  were  thirty?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  comes  the  genial  reply.  "Yes,  gone,  all  of  it, 
entirely  departed.  Receded  for  years  like  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover; 

the  hairline  just  eroded,  millimeter  by  millimeter.  Sheer  torture  to 
watch." 

Dad  nods  glumly  and  runs  his  hands  through  his  own  sparse 
follicles.  Mom  wails  and  tears  herself  from  his  grasp,  throwing 
herself  upon  Hundt  and  clutching  wildly  at  the  edges  of  his  coat. 

"My  son,  doctor!"  she  shrieks,  her  mascara  trickling  blackly 
down  her  face.  "You  have  to  help  him!  You  can't  leave  him  like 
this!" 

The  doctor  smiles  and  pats  her  hand  reassuringly.  "Now, 
now,  Mrs.  Rake,  as  I've  already  told  you,  several  times  and  at  length, 
we  re  doing  everything  possible  for  the  lad.  Working  yourself  into 
an  emotional  state  won't  help  matters,  although  I'm  sure  the  staff 
would  find  it  amusing." 

Dad  gently  takes  Mom  by  the  wrists  and  steers  her  toward  a 
chair.  The  harsh  overhead  lights  refract  violently  off  her  vinyl  rain 
slick  as  she  struggles,  but  in  the  end  she  gives  up  and  sags  into  the 

seat.  She  stares  at  me,  her  eyes  like  those  of  a wounded  deer.  I fight 

to  say  something,  to  move,  but  my  efforts  are  useless.  My  mother 
dries  her  cheeks  with  a Kleenex  as  Doctor  Hundt  produces  a mint- 
green  string  from  his  pocket  and  starts  to  floss. 

"But  what  about  his  chest,  doctor?"  she  asks  hoarsely. 

Hundt  holds  his  string  up  to  the  light  to  examine  a piece  of 
gristle.  "Yes,  Mrs.  Rake,  what  about  it?" 

"Can't  you  get  the  engine  block  out  of  it?" 

"That  is  problematic,"  the  doctor  declares,  licking  his  piece 
of  floss  clean.  There  are  limits,  dear  lady,  to  what  we  can  do.  For 
all  our  knowledge,  all  our  advanced  techniques  and  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  there  are  simply  some  things  that  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  your  medical  coverage."  The  doctor  takes  a tiny  scalpel  from  a 


metal  tray  next  to  my  bed  and  commences  to  clean  his  fingernails. 

"It  was  a miracle  that  we  even  managed  to  save  his  legs.  They're  in 
those  cardboard  boxes  next  to  the  cabinet.  Doctor  Hugo  had  set 
them  down  in  the  lobby  where  anybody  could  have  just  walked  right 
in  and  taken  them."  Finishing  his  nails,  the  doctor  proceeds  to  scoop 
out  ear  wax  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  scalpel.  "A  good  man,  Hugo, 
but  a bit  too  fond  of  his  Percodan." 

Mom  collapses  into  a fresh  seizure  of  grief.  Dad's  great, 
scarred  hands  rest  on  her  shoulders  as  he  stands  over  her.  His  face  is 
impassive,  but  his  eyes  smolder  with  inner  turmoil.  Suddenly  his 
head  snaps  up,  his  gaze  burning  holes  through  the  doctor's  body. 
Moving  slowly,  measuredly,  he  takes  one  menacing  step  forward. 
"Doctor,"  he  says,  voice  husky  with  emotion,  "I  just  cannot  believe 
you  let  yourself  got  bald.  I always  heard  you  medical  guys  had 
some  secret  treatment,  something  you  kept  for  your  own..." 

Doctor  Hundt  pops  the  blunt  end  of  the  scalpel  out  of  his 
mouth  and  smiles  indulgently.  "Sadly,  no,"  he  murmurs,  "nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  wife,  of  course,  was  shattered  when  it  happened, 
really  carried  on  to  no  end.  But  things  settled  down  after  I cajoled 
her  into  that  radical  hysterectomy.  Became  quite  docile,  in  fact." 

I observe  the  scene  with  growing  terror.  As  sensation 
gradually  returns  to  my  limbs  I find  I can  feel  the  engine's  belts  and 
gears  embedded  in  my  sternum,  the  drive  shaft  sprouting  from  my 
groin.  The  odor  of  contagion,  of  my  own  fear  and  horror,  fills  my 
nostrils,  mixed  with  the  pungent  scent  of  motor  oil.  My  throat 
tenses  in  a soundless  scream;  Mom  obligingly  provides  the  audio. 
Two  burly  attendants  are  dragging  her  out  of  the  room  while  Dad 
tries  to  clean  his  fmgemails  with  a matchstick. 

"Don't  fret  about  your  wife,  Mr.  Rake,"  the  doctor  says  in  a 
whisper.  "They'll  just  give  her  a small  sedative  and  prop  her  up  in 
the  women's  washroom." 

My  father  clasps  the  physician's  hand  warmly  and  bhnks 
back  a manly  tear. 

"Doctor,  I can't  begin  to  thank  you  for  all  you've  done — " 

Hundt  waves  and  shakes  his  head.  "No  thanks  are  necessary, 
sir,"  he  replies.  "We'll  be  adding  her  sedation  as  a line  item  on  your 
son's  bill." 

Dad  grimaces  and  looks  heavenward,  suddenly  unable  to 
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meet  the  doctor's  eyes.  "Ah,  about  that  bill,  Doc,  you  know,  you 

see.  I'm  afraid  our  policy's  benefits  run  out  after  tomorrow  and  we 
uh,  well...” 

Doctor  Hundt’s  affable  expression  turns  grave.  ”Mr.  Rake,” 
he  says,  in  the  tones  of  a revival  preacher  quoting  the  book  of 
Revelation,  ”I  do  SINCERELY  hope  you're  not  implying  any  lack  of 
commitment  to  meeting  the  financial  obligation  you  owe  both  the 
hospital  and  myself.  Particularly  myself.” 

Dad  turns  and  stares  directly  at  me.  My  eyes  are  barely  open 
due  to  my  debilitated  condition;  I wish  desperately  I could  tell  him  I 
am  awake  and  aware  of  his  presence.  I long  for  the  strength  to 
speak,  to  gesture  to  him,  even  the  strength  to  blink  my  eyelids  in 
some  half-remembered  Morse  code.  He  stands  beside  my  head  and 
looks  down  at  me  silently.  I yearn  to  communicate  with  him 
somehow,  to  let  him  know  how  much  I love  him,  how  much  his 
being  there  means  to  me.  "Buck  up.  Dad,”  I want  to  say.  "Things 
may  look  bad  now,  I may  be  pretty  banged  up,  and  maybe  I will 
have  to  be  kept  alive  on  these  machines  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  but  I 
know  we’ll  get  through  it  somehow!  You  and  Mom  and  me  are  a 
team!  A family!  We've  faced  the  good  times  and  bad  times 
together,  loving  each  other,  nurturing  each  other  as  a family  unit, 
and  I know  that  nothing  can  ever  change  that.  We'll  work  together, 
strive  together,  and  sacrifice  for  each  other  to  the  end.  My  ordeal, 
my  long,  dark  night  of  the  soul  will  never  make  me  despair,  for  I 
know  the  dawn  is  no  further  away  than  the  loving  faces  of  the  two 
who  gave  me  life.  And  with  that  I would  embrace  them  both,  our 
familial  love  flowing  through  us  like  gentle  power  through  an  ’ 
unbroken  circuit. 

Dad  nods  almost  imperceptibly  as  he  gazes  at  my  battered 

face  and  holds  a large  pillow  above  it.  "Doc,"  he  rumbles,  "how 

about  you  go  get  some  coffee  and  leave  me  and  the  boy  alone  for  a 
minute?” 

Doctor  Hundt  frowns  and  wags  a reproving  finger.  "Now 
let's  get  one  thing  straight,"  he  says  darkly,  "and  let  me  make  it 
absolutely  clear;  as  a member  of  the  medical  profession,  bound  by 
the  Hippocratic  oath,  I can  neither  countenance  nor  condone 
euthanasia  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form."  He  flings  the  door  open. 

Of  course,  as  a private  individual  with  twenty  years  left  on  the 


mortgage  and  three  on  my  BMW,  I realize  that  we  must  take  a 
broad,  general  view  of  things." 

The  door  slams  shut  behind  him.  The  soft  whiteness 
descends  upon  me  like  a suffocating  shroud.  Faintly,  I hear  my 
father’s  muffled,  anguished  voice  speaking  to  me  for  the  last  time. 

"Dear  God  in  Heaven,"  he  cries,  "thirty  tons  of  clothes,  sixty 
tons  of  food,  five  years  of  orthodontists  and  now  THIS!"  I gasp  and 
choke  violently,  a thin  trickle  of  blood  flowing  warmly  behind  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  Deprived  of  oxygen,  I can  feel  the  fluid  forming 
in  my  brain,  the  pressure  growing,  the  inevitable,  violent 
hemorrhage... 

I wake  sitting  bolt  upright,  wheezing  hke  a clogged  steam 
engine.  I throw  off  the  sweat-drenched  sheets  and  get  up,  heart 
hammering  away  at  my  chest.  I glance  at  the  clock  and  recoil  in 
shock.  I dive  into  the  shower,  rinse  myself  off  and  hurriedly  toss  on 
some  clothes.  Bounding  out  of  the  house  I sprint  to  my  car  in  record 
time,  jump  in  and  peel  out  into  the  street.  Rubber  smoking  in  my 
wake,  I spare  a second  to  check  my  watch. 

Five  minutes  before  class. 
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George  DanDan 


J.  Johnson  ; 


5 cups  of  Joe 

and  the  sharp-edged  wit  of  a drifter. 
Saturday.  I sit  up  to  a vinyl  counter. 

Its  span  reminds  me  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  outstretched  arms 
to  attempt  to  embrace  the  world. 

The  clock  sits  unnoticed,  unappreciated, 
doing  its  feeble  part  to  keep  the  world 
from  spinning  out  of  stagnant  orbit. 

5th  cup  I sit  alert  and  realize 
my  own  head. 

I've  been  here  all  along. 

Waitress  arrives  with  a prefabricated  smile 
and  an  empty  word  to  lighten  the  mood. 

Her  slanted  southern  posture  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  sickening. 

Confusion  is  staring  from  the  bottom 
of  my  cup. 

It  approaches  as  I ready  my  soul 
to  accept  all  its  malevolent  gifts. 

Just  a diner  downtown, 

and  a barstool  I've  come  to  know 

as  home, 

and  5 or  so  cups  of  coffee, 
and  nothing  else. 


— Kirk  A.  Williamson 


Interstate  57 

David  McGrath 


She  heard  him  rattling  in  the  kitchen — sunrise  in  January, 

Illinois  snowdust,  Sunday,  but  no  church  anymore. 

No  reason  to  get  up  anymore. 

She  should  rise  from  her  bed,  tell  him  don’t  go  again; 

It's  been  three  years  for  Christ's  sake. 

But  the  bare  wood  floors  were  like  ice  and  what  was  the  use. 

The  Ford's  engine  murmured  in  the  driveway. 

Its  idle  conveying  cold  and  uncertainty. 

He  put  on  gray  silk  driving  gloves. 

Draped  his  overcoat  across  the  empty  seat. 

Time  to  take  the  boy  back  to  school,  he  thought. 

Christmas  over  at  last.  Dawn  was  the  right  time. 

No  traffic,  no  murderous  drunks — a peaceful  journey — 

And  they  hadn't  much  time  to  talk  before. 

Tires  squeaked  on  cold,  dry  powder. 

Overnight  snowplows  had  cleared  Interstate  57, 

Like  a glistening  blank  page,  comforting  in  serene  possibilities, 

A wistful  invitation  southward. 

"A  road  trip  is  tonic,"  he  said  turning  his  head. 

"I  know  you  don't  like  getting  up  this  early.  I was  the  same. 
Nineteen,  slept  till  noon,  an  eating,  sleeping  machine." 

He  saw  the  bashful  smile,  youthful  concession  to  the  old  man. 

Saw  the  green  eyes  turning  away,  saw  him  hug  his  arms  to  his  chest. 
"That's  fine,  you'll  need  the  rest. 

All  the  hell  raising  you'll  be  doing  when  you  get  there." 

And  he  felt  that  stomach-twisting  mixture,  like  sweet  poison; 
Wanted  to  touch  his  shoulder,  draw  him  to  him. 

Yet  he  knew  the  boy  would  have  been  embarrassed. 

"Get  some  sleep." 

The  sky  faded  south  of  Kankakee — 

Cloud  bundles  drooping,  occluding  orange  flickers  in  the  east. 

Wind- waves  across  the  broad  river  plain. 

Shadow  colored  sheds  interrupting  the  white  expanse, 

A clapboard  farmhouse  silent  in  the  snow,  its  chimney  smokeless. 
Decades  of  road  salt  have  killed  the  oak  trees. 

Rattened  the  windbreaks,  widened  the  highway's  sterile  swath 

So  that  gale-driven  streams  of  snow  soot 

Rolled  like  ashen  tumbleweed  across  the  frozen  asphalt 


"Never  mind,  sleep,  sleep,  well  talk  after  Rantoul. 

Get  us  some  breakfast  if  you  want.  One  of  these  days. 

You  try  those  biscuits  and  gravy.  You're  a city  kid  though," 

And  he  smiled  to  re-see  batting  practice  in  that  penned  yard. 

Those  oversized  eyeglasses  touching  the  bill  of  Sox  cap — 

He  never  did  have  an  eye  for  ball. 

"Boy,  you  could  sure  run,  though,  run  like  a deer," 

And  he  quietly  cursed  relentless  time  from  which  even  the  rock-hard 
Mud  beneath  these  crusted  fields  found  no  sanctuary. 

As  the  car  hit  the  apex  of  an  overpass. 

He  could  feel  in  his  lower  back  the  tires  less  sure. 

An  infinitesimal  loss  of  friction  over  the  scattered  rugs  of 
Blown  snow  frozen  to  the  suspended  roadway. 

He  whistled  softly,  having  absently  reached  a speed  of  ninety. 

Eased  up  on  the  pedal  and  glanced  in  the  mirror. 

The  rear  glass  was  fogged,  so  he  stared  ahead 

Into  the  eternity  of  the  interstate,  seeing  the  boy  only  nine. 

Seated  on  a bucket  on  a frozen  lake. 

He  had  kept  him  out  ice  fishing  too  long  for  a child's  fingers... 
Crying... another  day  shouting,  challenging.. .shielding  his  mother... 
Too  old  for  eyes  to  tear... how  hard  to  level  on  those  eyes  again. 

Then  he  smelled  it,  still  sharp  through  life-layers  of  three  years, 

Salty  smell  of  boiled  anti-freeze,  its  green  puddle  spreading  and 
Creeping  closer  to  the  two  hollow  emeralds  in  the  bloodpool. 

Mars  lights  now  flashing  through  the  rear  window's  lacy  frost. 

The  Ford  coasted  to  the  snowbank  along  the  shoulder. 

The  trooper  searched  the  driver's  face,  peered  into  the  vacant  car. 
"Where  you  headed?"  and  "Snow  squalls,  road  closed. 

I'll  give  you  a pass  this  time,  only  turn  back; 

What's  the  need  of  getting  to  Champaign  anyway?" 

Exit  at  Paxton. 

A church-dressed  family  marching  silent  through  the  cafe  door. 

He  changed  his  mind  about  coffee,  sped  back  onto  1-57  north, 

No  longer  the  hoary  virgin  ribbon  he  hovered  over  earlier  hour. 

But  slower  with  other  Sunday  drivers  littering  the  gray 
With  their  own  private  emissions — 

Just  a road  he'd  follow  back  to  the  city,  back  to  her. 

The  woman  she  once  was  also  savaged  on  that  other  pavement. 

He  set  the  cruise  control,  sat  like  stone. 


Erin 

Daniel  J.  Deasu,  Jr. 

her  hands  were  birds 
her  heart  of  thrush 
painted  by  the  butterbrush 
hues  of  the  afternoon 

’neath  fire's  tress 

eyes  of  emerald  field 

foretold  the  thoughts  her  lips  concealed 

and  fell  amid  the  soil 

her  inner  life 
the  hoarfrost  skinned 
held  at  bay  the  bitter  wind 
which  clings  to  the  hem 

I've  walked  her  breadth 
consumed  within 
upon  my  tongue  her  salty  skin 
stirs  the  shadows  of  solitude 


So  now 


my  friend 

our  ways  long  parted 
I stand  near  the  edge  of  a new  life. 

Last  I heard  you  were  in  Mexico. 

Dancing  is  the  southern  breeze 
through  the  hair  and  past  the  eyes 
blending  serenely  with  the  sky's  deep  azure. 

Last  I saw,  felt, 

breathed  deep  your  fragrance 
Was  not  some  festival 

but  on  the  mountain  of  sand 
Watching  the  sun  go  down 

and  down. 

But  with  every  twilight 

(After  a long,  restless  night) 
Comes  a New  Mom 
Confused 
Fragmented 

Frightened  wonderfully  and  naked; 

My  final  thoughts  are  of  you. 


— Robert  Gruenwald 
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The  Onlooker's  Declamation 

Robert  Georgalas 
I know  the  world.  I do. 

I have  witnessed  it  parade  on  geometric  screens, 
have  quick  stepped  by  it  on  countless  streets, 
have  wrestled  with  its  angst  in  a thousand  books. 

True,  racist  slurs  have  never  pierced  my  ears, 
nor  the  pangs  of  childbirth  racked  my  body, 
nor  the  sting  of  cocaine  dulled  my  gums, 
but  I know  the  world.  I do. 

I know  its  face,  its  veiny,  bloodshot  eyes, 

its  hastily  reconstructed  nose,  its  full,  but  tired  mouth. 

I know  its  scent  as  well  as  that  of  a lover's  perfume. 

And  yes,  I have  never  slept  the  night  in  a cardboard  box, 
insulated  by  rags,  nor  been  prey  to  AIDS  crawling  through 
my  veins,  nor  spilled  my  soul  on  a psychiatrist's  couch, 
but  I know  the  world.  I do. 

I am  familiar  with  its  mannerisms,  cognizant  of  its  games, 
aware  of  its  thoughts,  in  touch  with  its  pulse. 

What  does  it  matter  that  I have  not  done  combat  with  the 
demons  of  divorce  and  suicide  and  incest  and  murder? 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  I have  never  travelled  the 
lanes  of  hunger  and  poverty,  desire  and  want? 

I know  the  world.  I do. 

Behind  the  walls  of  my  apartment,  from  the  window  of  my  car, 

I have  listened  to  it  crackle  and  whisper  and  sing  and 
lie.  I have  watched  it  change  clothes  as  often  as  a Parisian 
fashion  model  (though  its  wardrobe  seems  more  limited).  Have 
seen  it  bargain  with  hope  and  money  and  force  and  words. 

No.  I know  the  world. 

From  a respectful  distance,  I know  the  world. 


Original  etching  by 
Fredericka  Krauss  Howard 


Stray 
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Arid  Zone 

J.  Allan  Lewis 

Quetzalcoatl  with  dark  glasses, 

Stepping  slowly,  spectating. 

Clothed  in  a jungle  of  silence. 

Shipwrecked  too  far  north 
under  an  impossible  sky. 

The  road  folds  into  the  distance,  converging; 

Dust  and  destiny  divide 

along  the  axis  of  a motorcycle  dream 

burning  on  the  open  highway,  chasing  the  Sun — 

a hill 

another 

left  behind,  reflections  in  the  chrome, 
growl  of  the  gurgling  Harley, 

Broken  up  by  a ragged  skirmish  line  of 
chiseled  mountains,  bleeding  in  their  sleep. 

The  road  is  a lonely  home,  stretched  thin 
and  dessicated;  voices  rebound 
off  canyon  walls,  while  thoughts  like  dark  wine 
swim  in  a muddy  cup  of  diner  coffee. 

Pausing  at  well-fed  adobe,  splashing 
and  dripping  as  another  link  is  broken. 

Another  breath  of  freedom  sweetly  tainted: 

Your  Indian  step  of  death 

leaves  no  footprints  on  the  faded  strip. 

The  road  confers  a slow- seeming  immortality. 
Aging  as  the  cracks  in  the  concrete. 

An  ancient  snake  slowly  shedding  its  skin. 
Following  no  maps,  forging  a new  identity  from 
fractured  pavement  and  faded  double-yellow. 


I 


Between  Yoga  and  Myopia 

T.  Ilango 

close  one  eye 

point  your  glance  and 

concentrate  on 

the  edge  of  the  flame 

a ray  of  light 

lines  up  sketchy  thoughts 

segmented  by  illusions 

sitting  in  the  lotus  position 
observing  a three-dimensional  tear  drop 
on  fire  in  the  tall  brass  lamp 
crowned  with  a dancing  peacock 
placed  in  the  temple  corridor 

amidst  the  lingering  darkness 
the  greasy  yellow  flame 
lights  up  black  textures 
of  the  metamorphic  granite  pillar 
painted  by  faded  indigo  memories 
of  another  era... 

a transparent  teardrop  drips 
past  the  gray  tinted  contact  lens 
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Poinsettia 

Bill  Hennessey 

You  seasonal  bitch 
with  lips  redder 
than  rose, 

your  flower's  so  hard 
that  the  leaves 
underneath  weaken 
and  fall. 

You  don't  care  about 
the  cold  or  that  part 
of  your  arm  wrangles 
on  the  floor  for 
nearest  light. 

You  just  shake  it  off 
and  reach  around 
like  a harlot  plant 
and  make  me  stoop 
to  clean  you  out. 


The  Funeral 

Helen  G.  Reed 

The  family  sits  in  the  parlor 
in  a corrosive  yellow 
stain  of  silence. 

Words  left  unsaid 
bum  dark  holes  in  the  air, 
twist  trails  of  destruction 
across  pink  eardrums — 
wormholes  in  the  glistening 
perfection  of  shells. 

The  old  children  sitting  there 
do  not  raise  their  heads  for  fear 
of  meeting  each  other's  eyes. 

In  the  coffin  before  them, 
the  woman  who  did  not 
save  her  sons 

from  the  father's  raised  fist; 
her  daughters  from  his  footsteps 
in  the  dark  beside  their  beds, 
his  calloused  fumbling  fingers — 
that  old  man  who  sits 
snuffling  beside  them  now. 

No  one  moves,  for  fear 
of  detonations — 
triggering  hidden  mines 
laid  down  long  ago. 

Words  between  them 

missing  for  so  long, 

silence  begins  to  feel  like  comfort, 

to  be  pulled  more  tightly  around  them 

a musty  wool  blanket, 

the  familiar  moth-infested  dark. 


A Friend  of  Mine  Who  Tried  to  Die,  or  Unaffected 

Robert  Gruenwald 

It  all  looked  too  orchestrated. 

She  was  sitting  crouched  in  a hallway 
with  a phone  at  her  side; 

it  was  the  phone  she  used  to  call  for  help — 

"I  think  I did  something  really  stupid..." 

Her  voice  was  breathy  and  detached. 

When  I walked  into  the  house  and  saw  her  there 

on  the  floor 

dull  lighted 

her  makeup  confused 

she  was  laughing 

as  she  turned  up  her  wrists 

to  show  the  lines  she  drew 

complaining  I didn't  keep  my  knives  sharp  enough; 

she  was  worried  about  the  beer  she  left  in  my  refrigerator. 

Her  ears  were  bothering  her 
probably  from  the  allergy  medicine. 

(She  ate  crackers  in  hope  that  they  would  keep  the  pills  down.) 

"For  not  being  able  to  hear, 
the  noise  is  incredible." 

And  she  ran  to  the  bathroom, 
to  purge. 

She  was  in  a half-hour  cycle: 

sleep 

purge 

talk 

drink 

sleep 

She  wanted  everyone  to  think  that  she  had  a cold  and  drank  too 
much. 

But  this  wasn't  the  first  time. 

And  life  outside  remained  strangely 
unaffected. 


Herbert  Gustin 


Kettles  and  Moraines 

Alan  Bergeson 

It  is  dawn 

and  the  snow  is  falling, 
giant  flakes  sliding  to  and  fro 
like  sheets  of  paper 
blown  from  a messy  desk  by 
a naughty  March  breeze 
sneaking  through  an  open  window. 

I stand  in  the  kettle  peering  through  the  frosty  silence 
looking  for  the  parallel  tracks  that  lead  through  the  woods 
and  up  the  steep  moraine. 

Slowly  I glide  forward, 
first  the  right  foot 
then  the  left. 

My  skis  break  through  the  newly  fallen  snow 
to  the  layer  below  and  crunch  the  crusty  cushion  of  ice 
pummeled  into  submission  by  the  many  skiers  who  have  traversed 
the  trail  before  me. 

We  all  come  to  conquer  the  moraine. 

I begin  the  ascent, 
first  sliding  gracefully 
then  slapping  my  skis  upon  the  snow 
with  short  staccato  steps 
sometimes  sliding  backwards. 

The  trail  seems  vertical  and  now  I am  forced  to  herringbone 
stamping  awkwardly  like  some  drunken,  flat-footed 
penguin  on  an  Antarctic  ice  flow. 

I ski  a wall  and  seem  to  be  at  a stand-still. 

My  legs  ache, 
my  heart  pounds, 

I gasp  for  breath. 

The  summit  is  within  my  reach — almost. 

Suddenly,  my  feet  are  ripped  out  from  underneath 
me  and  I claw  to  the  top  on  hands  and  knees  and  skis. 


Victory. 


A pyrrhic  victory 

for  now  I peer  down  the  other  side  of  the  moraine 
at  a trail  rutted,  bumpy,  treacherous. 

Through  the  newly  fallen  snow 

the  disasters  of  a thousand  skiers  are  laid  out 

plainly  like  events  at  Dunkirk  or  Waterloo. 

I take  the  first  tentative  step  forward, 

peering  cautiously  through  the  snow, 

and  suddenly,  my  whole  body  seems  to  be  in  flight 

like  some  novice  paratrooper 

kicked  unceremoniously  from  a transport 

by  an  impatient  sergeant. 

I hurtle  downhill  like  a sonic  boom. 

Stay  low, 
knees  bent, 
poles  back, 

concentrate,  concentrate,  concentrate. 

My  skis  bump  and  jar  beneath  my  feet, 
clattering  and  chattering, 
speaking  to  me  of  impending  doom. 

My  mind  wanders  for  a fleeting  second, 
and  instantly  I am  in  a helpless,  hapless  heap 
at  the  foot  of  the  trail. 

A naked  birch,  the  silent  sentinel  of  the  ski  trail, 

stands  beside  me, 

smirking. 

Silence  once  again  surrounds  me  and 

the  snow  flakes  begin  to  cover  me 

like  the  desert  sands  upon  a weary  Bedouin  and  his  camel 

in  a swirling  storm. 

I stand. 

My  confidence  is  shaken  but  down 
the  trail  other  moraines  await  me. 

I must  meet  them  and  know  them 
for  this  is 

the  only  way  out  of  the  woods. 

Slowly  I glide  forward, 
first  the  left  foot, 
and  then  the  right. 


When  Ted  Ate  Millie's  Chili 

Ted  E.  Mueller 

When  Ted  ate  Millie's  chili, 

he  erupted  from  his  seat, 
he  gulped  a quart  of  water, 

and  fled  screaming  down  the  street; 
he  coughed,  he  wheezed,  he  sputtered, 
he  ran  totally  amok, 
he  set  a new  world's  record 

as  he  raced  around  the  block. 

Ted's  mouth  was  full  of  fire, 

Ted's  eyes  were  red  with  tears, 
he  was  smoking  from  his  nostrils, 

he  was  steaming  from  his  ears; 
he  cooled  off  an  hour  later, 

showing  perfect  self  control 
as  he  said,  "What  tasty  chili, 

I should  like  another  bowl." 


On  Pegasus 

Roberta  Hahn 

Pegasus,  fly  me  to  the  clouds 
Through  the  white  mists 
Breaking  now  and  then  into  blue. 

Go  beyond  the  blue  to  morning. 

See  fire  flashes  light  the  sky, 

A joyous  burst  of  excitement. 

Heralding  the  sound  of  wind 
Crashing  into  wind. 

Fly  me  over  double  rainbows. 

Let  me  ripple  fingers  in  the  red. 

As  swirling  green  and  yellow  hues 
Marble  into  rainbow  sherbet. 

Icarus  melting  in  the  sun,  falls 
Earth  bound,  feathers  singed  and  dying. 
I,  no  slave  to  nature,  ride 
My  winged  Pegasus  forever. 


Bob  Rivoire 


Annie 

Karen  A.  Gorshe 

Daddy  told  Annie  he'd  always  be  there 
To  chase  away  the  monsters. 

The  monsters  under  the  bed... 

And  in  the  closet... 

And  in  the  cellar. 

Daddy  told  Annie  he'd  always  make  things  better, 

Like  skinned  knees, 

And  stings  from  bees. 

And  fevers,  and  colds,  and  flu. 

Daddy  told  Annie  to  always  be  nice. 

To  turn  the  other  cheek. 

To  treat  people  right. 

But  Daddy  died. 

And  now  Annie's  monsters  were  free  to  roam. 

The  monsters  were  in  the  streets. 

And  in  the  people  she'd  meet. 

They  were  outside  her  house 
And  inside  her  soul. 

Annie's  pains  were  no  longer  cuts  and  bruises; 

The  pains  were  broken  friendships,  and  lost  loves,  and 
shattered  dreams. 

And  even  though  Annie  did  everything  right  and  treated 
everyone  nice. 

The  pain  came.  And  Daddy  was  gone. 


Boxer  Rebellion 

Ezio  Magarotto 


Lisa  began  to  cry;  it  seemed  that  was  all  she  could 
muster  anymore.  When  she  met  Charles  a few  days  ago  he 
had  appeared  to  be  such  a caring  person.  After  talking  to  her 
for  a while  that  day,  he  decided  that  there  was  room  at  his 
place,  and  that  she  could  stay  if  she  wanted  to.  Lisa  was  so 
tired,  so  hungry.  She  had  no  one  left;  her  mother  ran  away 
with  someone  she  met  during  an  audition  for  a beauty 
contest,  and  her  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  lethal 
injection  after  killing  a truck  driver  who  tried  to  shoot  him. 
Time  after  time  Lisa  had  been  taken  in  by  families  who 
didn’t  have  any  of  their  own,  but  in  the  end  she  always  ran 
away.  This  time  she  felt  it  would  be  different.  She  couldn’t 
say  no,  so  she  went  with  Charles  back  to  his  place. 

At  first  everything  was  wonderful.  Charles  fixed 
something  for  Lisa  to  eat  and  just  sat  there  talking  to  her  as 
she  regained  some  of  her  energy.  Lisa  wondered  when 
Charles  was  going  to  show  her  somewhere  to  sleep.  She 
hoped  he  didn’t  expect  her  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  him. 
All  he  had  done  was  fix  her  a meal  so  far.  Did  he  assume 
that  she  would  want  to  sleep  with  him  as  a sign  of  gratitude? 
After  Lisa’s  meal  Charles  turned  on  the  television  where  they 
both  sat.  Lisa  began  to  get  very  tired  and  finally  fell  asleep. 

Lisa  woke  abruptly  when  she  felt  Charles  carrying 
her.  It  looked  as  if  he  were  bringing  her  toward  the 
bathroom.  Lisa  looked  fearfully  at  the  man  she  thought  was 
different  from  the  rest.  Charles  told  Lisa  that  she  was  dirty 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  her.  She  struggled  and  fought 
against  his  grasp.  She  could  only  yell  unintelligible  sounds, 
her  fear  was  so  great.  Charles’s  grip  became  tighter  still. 


His  arm  on  her  throat  became  oppressive.  Soon  she  would 
pass  out  from  lack  of  oxygen.  Lisa  knew  she  must  act 
before  it  was  too  late. 

With  all  her  might,  Lisa  bit  Charles;  it  was  all  she 
could  do.  Charles  instantly  freed  his  grasp  upon  Lisa.  He 
was  in  obvious  pain,  and  also  maddened  by  Lisa's 
unforeseen  attack.  Lisa  knew  she  must  escape,  and 
quickly,  before  Charles  tried  to  do  her  any  harm.  She  ran 
through  the  house  looking  for  a way  out.  Excitedly  she 
saw  the  porch  screen  door  and  ran  toward  it.  It  slammed 
open  with  the  force  of  a cannon  blast.  Lisa  ran  as  fast  as 
she  could  until  the  sound  of  Charles's  voice  screaming  that 
he  would  kill  her  was  indiscemable  from  the  night's  wind. 

After  what  seemed  like  hours  of  relentless  running, 
Lisa  had  to  stop;  her  bladder  felt  as  if  it  would  burst  at  any 
moment.  She  looked  around  in  attempt  to  find  some 
source  of  relief.  Farther  ahead  Lisa  saw  something 
familiar.  She  walked  closer  to  the  object,  sniffed,  then 
lifted  her  hind  leg  and  used  the  red  fire  hydrant  for  its 
unintended  purpose. 


Loon  Cry 

Anne  Byrnes 

I have  heard  a loon’s  keening  cry,  far  off, 
inconsolable  on  the  rolling,  angry  waters 
while  thunder  kept  murmuring,  low  and  soft, 
and  a wind  song  tapped  upon  loose  shutters. 

And  now,  sounds  of  weeping  wake  me  in  the  night; 
it  is  you,  half- sleeping  and  half-awake, 
who  cuts  the  silence  with  a cry  so  white 
with  grief  that  all  not  broken  has  to  break. 

My  heart  breaks  with  yours,  and  dark  dissolves 
into  slivered  sobs  caught  in  one  white  throat; 
and  for  one  moment  my  very  essence  devolves 
on  a single,  soulful,  perishing  note. 

Why  the  loon  wept — for  what — or  whom — I never 
knew,  though  I will  hear  its  cry  forever. 


Oakland  Bay  Bridge 

Kerm  Hartmann 

Bridgett  sits  on  the  window 
sill,  crosses  her  legs,  & tilts 
her  toes  toward  the  ceiling. 

She  wraps  herself  in  clear 
cellophane  from  her  thighs 
to  her  breasts,  & presses 
against  the  greasy  glass 
pane,  which  shatters,  & she 
somersaults  out  the  window. 

I scream  & stagger  & fall 
against  the  sparkling  glass 
slivers  on  the  sill; 
the  exhilarating  breath 
of  fresh  air  sweeps  the  room. 

The  curtains,  ripped 
& crooked  on  the  rod, 
a bloody  tapestry 
through  which  I can  see 
the  Bay  Bridge  & twilight 
shroud  of  land  & sea, 
of  church  towers,  bells 
& sirens,  such  is 
my  eighth  floor  stronghold. 

I hear  the  stem  voices 
& urgent  rap  on  door  panels, 
the  thin  splinters,  the  demand 
for  an  explanation,  "What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  cellophane?" 

Should  I say  she  thought 
it  was  fashionable,  artsy, 
she  thought  she  was  a piece 
of  meat? 

I don't  know  what  she  thought. 

Yesterday,  she  was  melting 
crayons  on  the  hotplate 
& smearing  circles  on  her  cheeks. 

Bridgett  took  the  plunge  today, 
what  else  can  a man  say? 
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And  This  Is  the  Way  You’re  Alone 

Scott  Sherrin 

And  this  is  the  way  you're  alone 

without  others 

and  darkness  surrounds 

the  chill  of  your  life 

and  the  stars  look  down  on  you  puzzled 

and  sneer  and  say 

what  a fool  you  were 

to  wear  that  mask 

and  not  show  your  face 

and  open  your  soul 

to  the  ones  that 

cared  so  much 

but  didn't  see  your 

fear  and  unhappiness 

or  understand  the  way 

you  think  about  who  you  are 

and  why  there  is 

no  light  in  the 

small, 

selfish  world  you  call 
your  own. 


And  this  is  the  way  you're  alone. 


Meri  Philips 


Lunchtime  at  the  Water  Survey 


The  Cancer  Nurse  Drops  By 
On  The  Afternoon  Of  The  Day 
He  Was  Told  He  Had  It... 

Jane  Scoville 

She  looks  at  all  of  us, 

The  women  who  circle  his  bed; 

But,  "Here,"  he  says,  'Tm  the  victim.” 

She  smiles  and  moves 
Closer  to  his  head.  'Tm  glad 
You've  a sense  of  humor,"  she  says. 

We  ask  our  questions; 

She  talks  of  treatments. 

Pills  and  plans. 

There  is  no  hope  to  cure  it. 

He's  old,  bad  heart. 

Please  understand. 

She  has  so  much  to  say — 

More  than  we  care  to  know. 

His  eyes  stray  to  the  television: 


Will  she  ever  go? 


The  Late  Show 

Michael  Sarafin,  Jr. 

The  whistle  bellows, 

as  the  train  begins  rolling; 

the  wheels  sound  their  lonely  reprise, 

clickety-clack. 

Recreating  a scene 

from  some  lost  black-and-white, 
on  the  late, 

late, 

late, 

show, 

they  whisper  "I  love  you” 
in  solitude. 

The  train's  rumble 

echoes  down  the  track, 
squeezing  the  pain,  as 
the  wishful  remains 
of  love's  tear  stains 
lie  on  the  cold  pavement 
of  a cold  station; 

if  only  it  were  from, 

some  lost  black-and-white, 
on  the  late, 

late, 

late. 


show. 


My  Misery  Years  of  Childhood 

Rohman  Ly 

I cannot  remember  a teddy  bear,  a great  moment  with  my 
parents,  my  grandparents,  an  unforgettable  present  that  I received  at 
my  birthday,  or  an  exciting  moment  of  my  fu*st  day  of  school  like 
the  other  children;  but  the  misery  years  of  my  childhood  I will  never 
forget. 

While  I was  growing  up,  the  Civil  War  in  Cambodia  gripped 
the  country.  Like  other  Cambodians,  I was  aware  of  how  poor  and 
miserable  we  were.  For  several  years,  I used  to  live  in  that  way. 
Having  no  television,  no  radio,  no  newspapers,  no  magazines,  I was 
living  in  total  obscurity  of  my  life.  Slavery,  poverty,  starvation  and 
ignorance  were  the  cage  in  which  I was  trapped.  I knew  nothing 
about  the  world  outside.  I was  illiterate;  I did  not  know  what  a 
school  looked  like,  how  fun  it  was  to  be  a student  of  a kindergarten, 
or  to  see  my  mom  come  to  pick  me  up  after  school. 

When  I was  nine  years  old,  a communist  leader  sent  me  to 
live  with  a group  of  young  children,  far  away  from  my  parents. 

Every  night  my  tears  wet  my  eyes.  I missed  them  so  much;  they 
never  allowed  me  to  see  them.  I knew  nothing  besides  working  six 
days  a week  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  receiving  only  a slight  portion 
of  food  daily. 

I remember  hearing  the  bell  ringing  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I had  to  wake  up  even  if  I was  sick.  Stupor  in  the 
darkness:  I carried  a heavy  pickaxe  on  my  shoulder,  walked  along 
with  the  other  children  forward  to  the  fields.  Every  day,  I dug  a 
shallow  trench,  built  a barring,  cut  the  trees  under  the  burning  sun  or 
a tormenting  rain.  I remember  hearing  the  unpleasant  voice  of  the 
group  leader  pushing  me  to  work  like  an  animal.  I remember 
listening  to  the  long  and  boring  tirades  of  the  idiomatic  communists 
every  Sunday.  They  tried  to  convert  my  spirit  into  an  ignorance 
world. 

I remember  seeing  unmerciful  punishments  to  the  innocent 
youngsters  who  made  the  slightest  mistake.  One  of  my  friends  stole 
a small  piece  of  potato  because  he  was  very  hungry.  The  guards 
arrested  him.  They  hung  him  upon  a tree,  balanced  him  through  the 
fire  and  beat  him  with  a bar  of  metal  until  he  died.  Another  young 
boy  was  pulled  by  a horse  like  in  the  Western  movies;  all  his  skin 


was  grazed  off  his  body.  We  were  all  tortured.  We  all  were  treated 
as  the  slaves.  If  someone  tried  to  revolt,  he  was  killed  the  morning 
after  because  he  was  accused  of  being  an  anti-communist.  I 
remember  learning  not  to  show  any  form  of  expression  to  keep  me 
alive.  I remember  seeing  hundreds  and  the  hundreds  of  people 
crying  at  the  loss  of  their  children,  their  husbands,  their  wives  or 
their  relatives  because  of  the  severe  sickness,  and  all  kinds  of 
torture.  I remember  smelling  of  disagreeable  food  like  garbage  at 
the  end  of  the  hard  working  day  when  I entered  the  cafeteria.  I 
remember  wearing  the  same  aged  and  perforated  clothes  for  weeks 
and  only  one  garment  for  four  years  because  I had  no  more  change. 
I remember  feeling  my  skin  dry  and  ugly  because  I had  no  lotion. 

I was  emaciated,  lean  because  of  malnutrition,  of  working 
over  capacity,  of  inadequate  health  care.  I looked  like  a ragamuffin 
child.  Living  without  liberty,  without  knowledge,  without  food, 
without  health  care,  without  family  relationship;  mine  was  a body 
without  soul. 

The  years  have  taken  me  worlds  away  from  that  time  and 
that  place,  from  dust  and  poverty,  from  slavery  and  inhumanity, 
from  the  Killing  Fields  and  the  Open- Jail.  Now  I live  in  a new 
world,  a world  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  prosperity.  What  happened 
twelve  years  ago  was  a nightmare,  was  an  inferno  for  me.  It  makes 
me  understand  more  deeply  about  human  society.  It  also  helps  me 
face  any  problem  in  the  future. 
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David  A.  Smith 
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